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American secondary and collegiate education today is based on a 
system of paper credits. Education is measured by points re- 
corded in the office of the registrar. 

"Now I would not be understood to mean that the standard- 
izing movement has been altogether deleterious. Far from it. 
Something of the sort was temporarily necessary in the interests 
of honesty and precision. But it is like strychnine — a small dose 
is a useful stimulant to the heart; a large dose is deadly. I 
believe our hearts have now been sufficiently stimulated. The 
external aspects of a standard collegiate institution are now 
familiar to most persons who are concerned with them. Most 
respectable colleges now conform to the prescription of standard- 
izing agencies, as far as conformity is desirable. What is now 
needed is a new emphasis on personal power and achievement, 
a new body of principles in accordance with which the purpose 
and method of the college of liberal arts can be shaped ; in short, 
a new gospel of higher liberal education. Even if there had 
been no war this would by now have been necessary. The con- 
ditions resulting from the war render it absolutely imperative." 
— Dr. 8. P. Capen, at the University of Akron. 

"Taking Counsel with Candida." — " . . . Since doubtless we 
are united upon the necessity of girding up our loins, our first 
need is to determine what goal we set ourselves. Is it merely a 
return to the status disturbed by the coming of the war? Even 
so, we have no easy road ahead, for he is an optimist who finds 
in this year's teaching or research a semblance of our former 
activities. And are we setting ourselves an adequate goal if this 
be all that we shall strive for? Whether compared with the 
monetary outlay or compared with the time and effort which we 
expended day by day and year by year, how great were the re- 
turns in scientific output, in promising young scholars, in edu- 
cated citizens? Those returns seem inadequate not alone when 
measured absolutely, but when we regard what some of our 
sister nations did accomplish. I can hear the response that rises 
to many lips : 'Why tell this to us ? How can the best, how can 
any, results come under a system wherein the teacher, from end 
to end of his career, cannot relax his vigilance lest he fall a prey 
to the wolf that does not quit his door? And if you cite what 
may have been accomplished elsewhere, do not forget, while mak- 
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ing the comparison, the time and effort we must give to supple- 
mentary tasks. What time have we for study, what freshness 
left for teaching, when we pass from the class-room to a never- 
ending round of committees to be met, statistical tables to be 
drawn up, questionnaires to be answered; when, all this done, 
mayhap we spend the minutes that remain in laboring to con- 
vince those who have the final word that academic two and two 
make four ? What spirit of work is there left in a man if he sees 
the resources of his institution ever anew allotted, not to lessen- 
ing the burdens of the men who are at their posts, not to making 
adequate provision for the subjects which are on the list, but 
to creating new departments of study or to adding new bricks 
and mortar that serve but to impoverish the more?' 

"Each of these griefs is grievous, and each only too often real ; 
but my conviction grows stronger and stronger that we ourselves 
have a full part of responsibility for what has been, and our- 
selves the power to bring remedies. It is true that as individuals 
you and I are at a disadvantage, but as a professional group we 
have the elements which should make ours the weightiest word 
in all questions of academic policy and practice, and one element 
alone preventing this. That one element is our individualistic 
attitude. Rarely can we bring ourselves to join in collective ef- 
fort. We deplore our having so little to say, and yet how un- 
common it is that we unite to voice a common will. Have you 
ever participated in the efforts of a faculty, on its own initiative, 
to formulate and maintain an opinion on a measure of any com- 
plexity? Have you ever wrestled with the problem of persuading 
a faculty group who agree on a general proposition to accommo- 
date their differences of view on its details? Have you never 
remarked that in the long run some who protest the most vigor- 
ously against the usurpations of executives trust rather to work- 
ing out their problems with those executives than to submitting 
them to the criticism of their peers? Having myself thus par- 
ticipated, thus wrestled, and I fear at times thus trusted, I am 
disposed to believe that we have had nearly as much democracy 
as we ever really invited. 

"Objecting in theory to executive encroachments, we ourselves 
not only render such encroachments easy, but we even force them 
upon our executives. The institution must have within it au- 
thority in some form, deputed or self-constituted, and this au- 
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thority takes the features of a monarchy or an oligarchy when, 
if not deliberately, at least unthinkingly, we will that to be so. 
Our executives have in the main come from our midst, and yet is 
it after all surprising that many even of those who were at the 
start the most democratic have become the victims of the system 
which we ourselves have fostered ? 

"The same lack of coordinated effort manifests itself when we 
view our educational system from a national, rather than from 
an institutional, standpoint. It is significant, and it is charac- 
teristic, that not until a few years ago have our college and 
university teachers possessed a common medium for deliberation 
and action. We have already been able to observe the rapidity 
with which that medium, once created, has become invaluable in 
crystallizing opinion and in giving it a voice. 

"It is from phenomena like these that we can locate the first, 
and a fundamental, factor in the betterment of our work. We 
must lend our full aid to solving the problem of coordinated effort. 
The Association of University Professors furnishes an example 
of one way in which such effort can be furthered, and the local 
chapters of that association provide an excellent nucleus for the 
development of professional consciousness within each institution. 
We have turned toward the light, and we must move forward. 
Heaven bless the individualist ! When he is intelligent and force- 
ful, and when he is possessed of a sense of humor, he is the salt 
of the faculty. May his tribe persist, but may it persist in lesser 
quantity! . . . 

"Thus we see in the looseness of the tie uniting the members of 
our profession a reflex of the lack of any satisfactory bonds 
whatever within our educational system, just as this academic 
situation is itself a detail in the constitution of our whole social 
and political fabric, thoroughly characteristic of a country where 
biennially forty-eight different assemblies convene to legislate 
each for its own locality regarding taxation, education, railroads, 
sweatshops, marriage, divorce, cigarette-smoking, and the length 
of the gunning season or of bathing suits. 

"And we may further remark that, just as the absence of a 
collective will within our faculties has evoked and even imposed 
autocratic administration in our colleges, so the parallelism in 
the general conditions will almost inevitably impose sooner or 
later upon our whole educational system a coordination which is 
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liable to come from without — nay, which will assuredly come 
from without — unless it be soon enough fashioned from within. 
So manifest is the need for general direction that many have 
proposed and urged recourse to the federal government for a 
solution. Shall we have a cabinet officer as director of our edu- 
cation as we have a Secretary of War? Shall we have a national 
university with a function paralleling that of the War College 
or of the General Staff? Must we have undergone our travail 
of soul and of body through all the period of laissez-faire only 
that we may in the end adopt the educational bureaucracy to 
which centuries of adaptation have but half resigned our elder- 
sister nations? Some would assent, accepting any coordinating 
measure in preference to the chaos which has till now existed. 
But if this be our only choice, would that at least we might 
have accepted it at the birth of our republic, and thus have been 
spared the waste and wear of all the intervening years, so costly 
and so meaningless if out of them nothing is to come for which 
we lacked the models and the warnings a full century ago ! • I 
hope and trust that this is not our only, nor our best, alterna- 
tive. ... 

"The educational foundations have accustomed us to organiza- 
tions of large scope for the purpose of investigating conditions 
and formulating conclusions. The inter-institutional associations 
have furnished working models of the spontaneous association 
of interested parties for somewhat similar ends. The two types 
have in common the feature that they can only recommend and 
cannot legislate, and in both instances we have learned that much 
can be brought to pass through well-matured recommendations 
without the backing of authoritative sanction. Out of a blending 
of these two models there is gradually being evolved a type 
of central clearing-house for educational matters whose charac- 
teristic features are that it is constituted by the institutions and 
the inter-academic associations and looks to them for the con- 
tinuance of its existence; that it has broad functions in investi- 
gation and recommendation, but that its conclusions carry with 
them only the authority they derive from their inherent weight, 
their representative character, and the willingness of the indi- 
vidual institutions to accept them. In this seemingly weak type 
of organization there are large possibilities of moral force, and 
in so far as it can make and keep itself the mouthpiece of the 
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leading thinkers in our fields it can mightily promote standardi- 
zation, and a standardization not imposed but voluntarily ac- 
cepted. In this type of clearing-house are we not catching a 
glimpse of the prototype of a general directing force in educa- 
tion which may bring to us the advantages that come from 
organized effort and yet not cost us the blessings of individual 
liberty and individual initiative?" — E. C. Armstrong, as Presi- 
dent of the Modern Lanquaqe Association. 

"Academic Unrest." — "Passing all other features and looking 
only to the university, one cannot fail to see this desire. I am not 
now considering the sincerity or the sanity of the movement. 
I do not raise the question of honesty or purpose or purity of 
motives. I only invite attention to the fact that the colleges 
and universities are in a state of foment and debate in which 
faculty initiative and control are uppermost in the thought. For 
the present, at least, this probably reduces the efficiency and 
the general results of some colleges. Here, as in the industrial 
world, I am of the opinion that a definition of rights and duties 
will be necessary before the academic unrest will disappear. 
There are two distinct tendencies, one to regard a college or 
university as an institution to be judged by the standards of a 
manufacturing plant and the other is to regard it as subject to 
the collective management of those called to serve. This latter 
is a form of academic socialism as contrasted with the more or 
less autocratic management of a manufacturing plant. The 
professor desires to set his own standards of service and to 
measure the time he shall give as well as to evaluate his own 
service. This is essentially the contention of the coal miners who 
insist upon a five-and-a-half -day week. I do not now affirm that 
either of these positions is wrong. I am only calling attention 
to the parallel. When a professor or group of professors pro- 
pose to fix their own salaries and to determine the number of 
hours they will teach in a day or a week they are doing precisely 
what any other group of men are doing when they demand the 
right to determine their own conditions and terms of service. 
It may be worth while to suggest that the farmers are thinking 
about the same problem. In fact, this is a world-wide state of 
mind. It is useless to ignore it. It. is folly to despise it. The 
question of control of the railroads is not essentially different. 



